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igible contripution. Anything that seeps down into the football field, and probably feels more deeply about them. 
The drama of the match at Wembley is a drama taking 
thought and feeling is not negligible. No one yet has ex- place beneath that of the football conflict; it represents an 

_ plained the deep-seated release of the sports arena,in which upsurge of the interests and feelings of ordinary people 


meadow. And no one has analysed or the Beneath all the accounts of the conflicting ideologies since i 
teat ones with the war, and all the bloodshed and which 
to a new level of expression. beneficial effect of this have accompanied the conflicts, there has lain hidden the a 
in the mass civilizations of to-day must be incalculable. interests of the people. And there is + 
Many a man is renewed in his emotional life by his Saturday plenty of evidence to show that ordinary civilization, + 
afternoon full-throated roar; and it is better to be renewed 

in that way than, for instance, turning politics into a per- sake, is pressing from below. 


manent emotional release. The intellectuals of the various the extraordinary ones who try to control their lives, 
sorts tend to miss all this. The great mass football match are putting out their hands to touch one another. And the 
is the working man’s drama, ballet and intellectual conflict xtraordinary ones may be forced to give way, as they have 


c so frequently been forced to give way in the past, by that iz 
watch that, and find community in it, rather than go pressure. oe 
emotionally starved or try to find expression on a lower ih 
One certainly ma longer more good than — 
many others. . Why they are giving way now is a matter for specula- iq 
j the modern tion. Perhaps no one knows. The intuitions and primitive 

‘And ''the detective story. presumably, is in the depths of great nations cannot be held in symmetrical 13] 
It may. be that the men at the top are ex- 
cad. TnteRigence way over the a kind of pressure of their own. The nineteen- 
too in its Goodaees aad ane. net ths Much has happened 
winning hand in hand over occasionally diabolical evil is within the last two or three years. Not so long ago it seemed 
not such a bad statement of the roots of any civilization. ible for world powers to scheme and plan on a 
The is not on a very high level, but it ison not impossible, for instance, for 


the level of Mr. Everyman, and that is a very useful place 
to find respect for goodness and intelligence. ; 


E 


i 
| 
ENGLAND v. HUNGARY i 
G E of the contributions of Britain to European civiliza- ledge, presumably, of theoretical communism, but he has tI | 
ion is football and the detective nc It is not a a deeper knowledge of the triumphs and failures of the i 
masses OI DCODi enjoy ine drama of a CONMICt taking piacc LO WALLL 
in a hich ormalized and civilized wav On a patch of greer which concern them more deeply than many others. ise 
| 
that would leave the planners still in‘ control 
we in the possession of two world armed forces 
This week a football match has been played between thing of equality, the fntere Sor mont of 
England and Hungary in London. The sports writers have 
been prepari scure. In terms of conflict they do not know what 
it as the “ match of the mid-x » one day following another would bring forth. Therefore | 
mn that. It may represent a drama 
| football x, has some kuc in the 


= 
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COMMENT 


THE present correspondence on whether we are too Christian 
or not is a repetition of correspondence and articles that 


have appeared many times before in recent years. The trouble _. 


is that even those who wish most of all to maintain the Chris- 


The story of the miracie of Cana which 


_ 


wife of a fair share of her husband’s income, in return for 
keeping the home. | he 


| WHEN I took the service at our Chapel on Remembrance 


Sunday, I read, as an appropriate summing-up of feelings 


proper to the occasion, Abraham Lincoln’s classic speech at 


Gettysburg. A member of the congregation who spoke to me 
after the service referred. to the feeling that American friends 


_ is leader of a fundamentalist group set up in opposition to the 


National Council of Churches, to the President, in which 


In this respect, McCarthyism is said to be a convenient 
weapon whereby Big Business can attack those who in the dark 


McCarthy himself is said to be an extremely ambitious 
man who has boasted pri that he is going to be the first 


On Being Different McCarthyism 
lan connection pick and choose what suits their pet thesis. The 
main tenet of a theological nature that ol esus a of his had about the recent extravagances of McCarthyism, 
his followers was the almost immediate coming of the Messiah which in their attack and their unscrupulousness sonbated 
i to inaugurate the Kingdom of God. Jesus, for example, when German refugees of the days of Hitler’s ascendency. This is 
he his to suggested, too, by an extraordinary and recently published 
wi a few weeks; and on another occasion ima cintir ian ministe 
that it Would Be within the lifetime of many then living ‘Those 
teachings are at the base of a kind of Christianity that even 
present a all Dr. Ferré, a former lecturer at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
it forms no part oO ning of even most Unristocentric has been accused of attacking the fundamental principles of 
H Unitarians. If, however, we ignore a teaching which occupied American freedom in a book, Christianity and oe am to 
) so important a place in the message of Jesus himself; what . . which Dr. Nathaniel Micklem contributed a foreword. There 
| ground have we for criticizing those who question the final is nothing in what is quoted in the letter to justify the accusa- 
M authority of Jesus on other matters? My real interest in this tion, in which, of course, Dr. Micklem is joined with Dr. 
, perennial debate arises mainly when denominational authori- Ferré. But the letter seems typical of unprovoked attacks 
) ties seem to have favoured one “ school” in the composition that are being made on clergy, college professors, and other 
' of forms of service. public men of liberal views. 
; Jesus & Alcoholic 
(Cpe denominations besides ourselves are evidently professors particularly were involved. 
. finding difficulty in defining just how Christocentric they 
| it as i a minister a abstainer. Roman Catholic President. 
esus, whilst condemning drunkenness, saw no objection 
to the “ te” or restrained use of wine as a beverage. THE SOUL IN PERIL 
wine, put an end to total By E. L. Allen 
itive authority o ls ; ic is not a very E of the most precious items in our spiritual heritage is 
powerful force in orthodox teaching. All Methodist ministers tn andl iene 
| do not appear to subscribe to the pledge of total abstinence, tianity, that God has made the innermost being of man an 
and one of them has the courage to write to the current impregnable stronghold. We may be robbed of 
number of his church paper and say so. The liquor question but the soul remains. Men may take our life 
should be argued on its own merits, and not on false theo- the will they cannot take, save as we ourselves yi 
logical presuppositions. Philostratus in his life of Apollonius of Tyana 
philosopher standing unperturbed in the 
Women & Their Husbands’ Wages 
POST of us have knows women whose whole life has been 
one long struggle to make ends meet on the niggardly r 
allowance their husband has made them, but who have found :- 
“ man's 
Deutschland, in a report on a house-to-house can- * 
| trade union officials, in order to whip up interest in At least we used to think in these terms. But now every- 
i that they have seen “that the thing is in doubt. For despotisms have arisen that do not 
of the capitalist age still persisted, and respect the soul. They do not halt at the frontier of the will, 
men’s wives did not know how much their they march in and occupy it. Techniques are available to 
omen induce a man not merely to confess crimes he has not com- 
that the men often secretly mitted but actually to believe himself guilty of them. So 
note, to buy drink or cigarettes, sincerity goes on the list of articles that can be manufactured 
angry over her husband's poor wages. on demand, the soul is manipulated, and there seems nothing 
the tendency of many men to keep know- Rg gg ee my he xg made pliable to an end 
ings from their wives rests on something he abhors. The dreadful term ~ ” implies as 
than Communist or capitalist sympathies. much. The individual is reduced to a mere receptacle for 
| programme that a woman 
| ter te 
: generally will eradicate remaining tendencies to the not to impose himself on but to wait till he has seen for 
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_ himself what needs to be done. If the jiatrist is himself 
quite sure what is wrong and how it is to be set right, he 
keeps the information to himself. He may advise, guide, even 
suggest, but in the last resort nothing will be of value to the 
patient save what issues from his own insight. But the new 
tyrannies look on the individual as so much material, they 
eliminate private life, and identify truth with what serves the 
interests of the regime. 2 | 4 | 


At this point it may be good to ask whether we have not 
something of the same kind among ourselves, albeit in a 
milder form. The press magnate and the advertising agent 
have adroit means at their disposal to induce us to think what 
they want us to think, and even to make us imagine all the 
time that we are thinking for ourselves. There is a clear dis- 
tinction between education and propaganda. The one fosters 
the freedom of the person, the other seeks only to utilize it. 
True, the line becomes blurred at times in practice, but that 
only makes the man of honour more vigilant never to allow 
himself to slip over it. . 


I return to this awful and evil fact that means have been 
found to rob man of his soul, to force open the sanctuary 
within that God himself respects. Here is a serious problem 
indeed. Are we forced to surrender the faith that “ spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord,” that the will may only be 
taken from within ? If we ourselves were subjected to a strain 


it and however dim and flickering it may become, shall we in 
fact be able to keep it alight. Only as we are convinced that 


and psychological pressure, ! 
can yet hold out will he be capable of doing so. 
* 
A second reply is that the very places in which despotism 
has done its worst are those also in which men have displayed 
utmost heroism in ip and mutual loyalty. Take, 
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into him, 
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so devilish and clever that they will shoot a man because he 
holds out against them to the end, and then present the world 
with evidence that convinces even his friends that he turned 
traitor, so that they repudiate his memory. In such a case, do 
we not yearn for the fr yr eats that the shattered confidence 
may yet be restored, that the man who has been proved to be 
false when he was utterly true may be seen in all his truth? 
Must we not hope that, however the powers of this world 
may occupy and exploit the soul, at least at death it escapes 
from them and enters again into freedom ? 


Meanwhile, it is for us who enjoy the privilege of freedom 
to do all in our power to strengthen respect for the inviolable 
sanctuary at the centre of every human personality. There 
are many ways in which we can resist the pressures that are 
applied to reduce men to things, and in which we can preserve 

for them as children of God. God created the human 
self with a shrine at the centre, and he himself does not force 
an entrance into it, but waits to be invited. Once we sur- 
render the faith that this shrine is there, we shall find one a 
that its place has been taken by an empty room that 
men can fill as they desire. And if the light in us once becomes 
such darkness, how great will that darkness be ! 


GANDHI AND LIFE 
a work on Indian phi y an Indian philosopher has 
devoted a chapter to Mahatma Ghandi. Ghandi was not a 
philosopher, he was a man of action, but of action peculiar to 
the East and perhaps to India. Professor Raju, the author of 
Idealistic Thought of India (Allen-Unwin, 42s.) has given a 
chapter to Ghandi because he thinks the great Indian made 


a contribution to philosophy in that he tried to join Truth to 
Life. Truth is often thought of as something different from 
Life, standing over against it as it were, but essentially im- 
practicable because it cannot be /ived in its fullness. 

Indian thought, whilst remaining essentially idealistic, 
that is to say, finding Truth in itself and of itself, nevertheless 


recognizes 


reason, 
in 
to explain the to the East. 
The exchange men in the 
West of Prof. Raj work now 
almost entirely bei EGL. 
“FAITH & FREEDOM ” — AUTUMN 1953 
For those who the furrow of intelligent 
rational religion. F. Freedom useful 
mental exercise wide 
which has con- 


taims once agai should 
help to dispel faith 
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bon 
of this kind, would we be able to hold fast? If so, on what fh if 
resources would we draw to do this? Is the image of God in “i 
man inalienable, so that it can be injured only by his own ae 
fault, or is it a superficial design that can be rubbed off at any i 
time by an efficient secret police ? | 
* 
The first answer to these questions surely is that the new -4 
circumstances do not invalidate the ancient faith, they make it a | 
more necessary than ever. Only as we are persuaded that this | 
candle will continue to burn, whatever winds may blow upon fl 
the innermost self is impregnable shall we be able to hold out tries to ge gap a ife. m : 
upon our freedom. the lest thought, on the whole, accepts the gap and attempts to find a 
dreadful moment, when a man’s i ity is matched : convincing basis for the act of living by effecting an intelligible | 
compromise with evil. Western philosophy attempts to con- fs 
struct a system of ideas in which this compromise can be made. 
Indian philosophy will have none of this. It asks for all 
or nothing, or rather it asserts that there is an all and conse- 
quently there is no place for nothing. Mahatma Ghandi lived 
the all, and in this sense was a practical—if the word practical 
can be used—demonstration of the truth of the philosophy. , 
ietrich Bonhoffer’s Letters Indian philosophy attempts to reach beyond reason even ay 
is hardly one of us who has when it is attempting to use reason upon its own particular : 
is to be betrayed. We used to find the problems. Western philosophy, as long as it ga a + 
enigma, but now we know him only too distinction between Truth and Life, will always be forced to = 
is so infested with mistrust that it : 4 
where we have managed to pierce z 
we have discovered a confidence +} 
. . - In face of all the many con- i 
lives and actions have been exposed 4 
without reserve.” 
Further, as we realize the nature of the overhanging 
find new language in which to express what it 7 
in God. Are we to that these human - 
mind, really have the last word with what they do? Here is a ' 
down. There is no human resource for him. 
whose judgment takes account of no forced EE «concern 5s. | understanding F-. 
: authority im free religion. suggests that a 
might ws a greater authority. 
it means to believe in 3 agents of tyranny are and Moral Impotence, assails what be describes 25 
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SUPPLEMENT 


By the Unitarian Young People’s League 


_A Unitarian Youth Leadership Course 


Youth Leadership Course that took place throughout 

the week-end of October 23rd-25th, at the Florence Night- 
ingale Home, Great Hucklow, was a memorable and inspiring 
experience for all who were there, whether as students or staff. 
As far as is known it is the first event of its kind within our 
churches. It was organized by the Unitarian Young People’s 
League in co-operation with the G.A. Religious Education and 


and each of these groups was asked to discuss the subject 
“What ought a Unitarian church to be like?" An observer 
was appointed to sit with each group. After half an hour the 
groups were called together. During the rest of the session 
we were occupied with analysing, not the conclusions to which 
the groups had come, but the way in which the discussions had 
been conducted. 

Mr. Richards, acting as leader, put to each group in turn 
the question, “ How do you feel your discussion went along ? ” 
It was open to any member of a group to reply and offer an 
opinion. The leader then asked the observers to comment on 
these replies and to offer their own observations as well. We 
considered, for example, the beginning of the discussions. Had 
they been slow in starting? Were several members of the 
group equally concerned in getting the discussion going or 
did the group have to wait for a lead from one particular 
member? Here the question of individual prominence was 
involved. Did anyone, consciously or unconsciously, play the 
part of a leader inside each group? If so, was this leadership 
resented by any of the others? We asked the question, “ Did 
anyone feel that he or she had too much to say?” One 
member felt that he had taken up too much of the time of 
his group. But the other members of this group disagreed, 
and felt that the lead he had given had been of great value. 


We were at a disadvantage on this Course because both 


the smaller groups and the whole company were too friendly, © 


mutually well disposed and co-operative! At least we had 
demonstrated a way of employing this technique, and were able 
to see how it might be used by churches and other associa- 
tions of human beings to examine their ways of working to- 
gether, and remove the causes of disagreement and dis- 
harmony. Mr. Richards concluded by mentioning the fas- 
cinating idea and techniques thrown up by American experi- 
ments on the behaviour of groups of many kinds, including 


Mr. Raymond Hodkinson, speaking of the aims of a 
Unitarian young people’s group, said that if we managed our 
human relations properly, then burning idealism would bind 
and give the group a sense of belonging to a wider 


also existed to serve the needs of youth, who rightly expected 
group membership to be a means to a further life. 


Leadership was a worsening problem in to-day’s largely 
teen-age groups. This Course aimed to help the teen-agers in 
meeting their increased responsibilities in democratic leader- 


‘ 


a 
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| 
| 
Youth Department, and the Northern Sunday School Federa- | 
tion also gave grants to students. 
As announced in the March Youth Supplement and in | 
the circular sent to the Secretaries of every Unitarian Church, 
Sunday School and U.Y.P.L. Branch in Great Britain, the aim | 
was to help to equip and encourage the future leaders of our \ 
to They come from BMackiey, (Broadway), 
Bristol (Lewin’s Mead), Bury, Halifax, Hinckley, Liverpool in 
(Hamilton Road), London (Essex Church), Macclesfield, Man- fl 
chester (Renshaw Street), Newchurch, Pendleton, Piatt, aa: | 
Swansea, West Bromwich, and York, twenty-nine altogether of a | 
ages fourteen to twenty-four, with the majority under | 
eighteen, and comprising one of the finest companies of | 
younger young Unitarians the writer has had the privilege . 
of being in. 
They were welcomed on Friday evening by the Course | 
Staff. Besides those whose addresses are reported here there 
were Miss Nora Jackson, U.Y.P.L. National President, as 
activities, Mr. Geoffrey Waywell as U-YP.L. National fellowship and a noble , instead of sometimes pro- : 
retary, and the Matron. Raymond Hodkinson was Course moting ‘atarnal strife iol disillusionment. A Unitarian youth . 
Rov. Dolley Richards. A wondered Geel purpose. Bt existed to serve the needs of 
. . Unitarianism was not a mere recruiting a use it 
family atmosphere, staff and students together, quietly grew ~ fs 
In the concentrated programme there were two main | 
sessions on Group Dynamics and three shorter ones on youth | 
group programme activities, a ramble on Saturday afternoon, 
epilogue, and a youth service on morning. Lindsey an “adult adviser” as well. Young and old should both 7 
Press books sold like hot cakes. thas: the youth: wes sn integral part of the 
views ions on a to a you : 
give consideration to running further courses in other He described the history, aims and activities of the Uni- 4 
centres as well as Hucklow. Without doubt they could make a tarian Young People’s League. A strong national Unitarian 3 
valuable contribution to furthering young people's activity in youth movement was essential not only for effective youth | 
our churches, and it is hoped that many more churches will work, but also to promote to-day the feeling of denominational 
take advantage of these opportunities. unity that will be needed in to-morrow’s Unitarians. * 
GROUP DYNAMICS FOR YOUTH SERVICE 4 
to Pp a 
of this remarkable week-end then the atmosphere of the 
Youth Service in the Old Sunday morning. We 
Richards. title was not chosen with any intention of inly felt a unity of the im this Alan Knott, 4 
gave June Wright, of , and Leighton Cox, of Swansea. 
an In his Mr. Richards referred to the hymn “Our 
of a group. does a group of human act? In Fathers’ Faith,” and said that here was a simple statement of 
what Unitarians believed. But though simple to state it was 
find answers to these i. the example of the noblest Unitarianms of the past, and must 
demonstration ourselves set an example of noble living to the people of our 
on the Cogres. We divided into four groups to begin generation. ) 
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which he had then for 
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make him as acceptable a speaker out of the pulpit as in it. The 
pronenene began with the presentation of a spray of orchids to 
rs. Paterson. 

After the ca toast, the chairman (the Rev. D. P. Stewart) 
reminded the audience of the purpose of the occasion by preaceuss 
the guest with a musical birthday card. It first played and the 
audience then enthusiastically sang “ Happy Birthday to you.” Dr. 
S. J. Kennett offered congratulations and thanks on behalf of the 
Lay Preachers, recalling how in difficult days their President had 
cheerfully accepted engagement after engagement with no regard 
to his own health or strength. The Rev. E. S. Price, President 
of the Ministerial Fraternal, Woiced the good wishes of the 
ministers, remarking that ministers in the district had been indebted 
to Mr. Paterson, not merely because he had supplied their 5 en 
but also because by his kindly and discerning comments 
helped them to ar better sermons. The Rev. E. W. Hill (Sec- 
retary of the L.D.M.A.) recalled his first meeting with Mr. Pater- 
son when he was but a "aye in the district. The awe and respect 

ir guest had now passed into veneration 
and affection. The Rev. D. Glan Morgan paid tribute to one who 
had long been known as “ Paterson of Hope Street.” The en- 
couragement and help which he had received, in innumerable ways, 
was characteristic of the way in which previous ministers and mem- 
bers of Hope Street had been enheartened; he ventured to speak 
for all of them. After Mr. Paterson's reply. Miss Mabel Ellis— 
the senior woman Lay Preacher—thanked Mrs. Paterson for the 
ungrudging way in which she had spared her husband from their 
home life and proposed a toast to her. This was drunk with 
acclamation and a happy occasion was brought to a fitting close. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT ASSOCIATION 


on. 
Mr. Short’s address on “Servetus and his significance for 
martyrdom of Servetus in 1553. An authority on the 
subject, Mr. Short spoke to a keenly appreciative audience for 


of 40 minutes wi t recourse to a single note. Begin- 
ning with a ic account of the life of Servetus and the events 
which led to his death by burning, our speaker went on to 
enunciate the beliefs for which Servetus died. We had to guard 
Servetus simply as a fighter against 
fanciful religious notions we had now outgrown. 
we were in line with his tradition he had not to be regarded 


merely as an earlier version of ourselves. He did not believe in 

the doctrine of the Trinity but he had strong views on some other 

points of religion. Modern Unitarians, Mr. Short considered, 

would be more ready to do justice to Servetus than were 

was 


most of 
in Christ. Christ was worshipped by Servetus as the Word 
earth, God of 


He died for -his faith. Servetus was a great man who to 
stand alone. 

After excellent refreshments, arranged and served by the 


At a recent meeting of the Western Union Committee, the 
plan put forward by the G.A. for strengthening weaker churches 
was fs and Cheltenham was nominated as the Church in 
the Western Area where an intensive effort might yield good 
results. This suggestion is being followed up. e District 
re on his recent visits Western 
with s erence to encouraging erings at Crediton 
She Mallet. The next W.U. Assembly, in May, 1954, will be 


A Religious Play 
The Return, at the Duchess Theatre, is a 
which touches certain religious problems, for those to whom the 
problems are real. A nun, after spending thirty-six years in a 
convent of an enclosed order, loses her sense of vocation and 
wishes to return to the world. This presents her with certain 
problems, the chief of which is the difference between the world 
as she knew it thirty-six years ago, and as it is this day. The 
play moves around her experiences as she adjusts herself to this 
situation. The first act, in which a real conflict is indicated, that 
between the tug of the convent and the life the nun is likely to 
find outside, is a play in itself, dramatic and moving. The re- 


at Torquay. 


maining two acts tend to peter out because there is little drama 
between the nun and her new environment. are some 
masterful and clever vignettes but no development. B.L. 


Mrs. Lindsay Cropper 
On November 12, Mrs. Marion Cropper, widow of the late 
Mr. Lindsay Cropper, died at her home in Sidmouth, in her 89th 


son 
, some time Minister at Ware She was 
not only a fai worshipper at Bank Street but an 
active worker in the Unitarian cause, and in public service to the 
town, ially in connection with the District Nursing Association, 

ild of p, and as a member and Vice-Chairman of the 

of Guardians. During the first W War she organized 
a Club for Soldiers’ Wives. The high esteem in which 


SALE OF WORK 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER Sth 


| An Experiment 
| 
Year The cremation service ook 
i ower ev. W. ewton officiating. 
| AUTUMN MEETING Marion Cropper was the eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
The autumn meeting of the Manchester District Association Charles Taylor, of The Glen, Bolton, and she was a life-long 
was held at Cross Street Chapel, Manchester, on Monday, member of Bank Street Chapel, and one of the founders of 
October 26. The Rev. F. Kenworthy the meeting at 
1 7 p.m. with devotions, and representatives of the member-churches 
were introduced to the speaker, the Rev. H. Lismer Short, M.A., 
Tutor at Manchester College, Oxford, by Mr. T. W. Roberts, 
he contendec 
from midst ing exemplar of 
| removes our an out 
the finest tradition of Unitarian faith, caltare and public service 
i was made known, “in the fire, or gold, or stone, or a twig, or a F. E. Robson — 
| South Shields, has lost not only its President, but also 
; a devoted and untiring worker. 
; for Mr. Robson attended the Sunday School as a boy. and some 
| vears later, after his removal to Gateshead, served the Unitarian 
| : Church there until its closure, he then returned to the church he 
i He was a man of had attended as a boy and was appointed to the office of President 
| which he graced to the day of his death. 
A Christian gentleman has passed on from amongst us, onc 
; who gave of his skill in the service of his Lord, we pray that 
: echo his wish that the good work be carried on, and for a truc 
: Mien, views on memorial to “ Our Ernie do it well. 
7 to a dase mecting which in every way Change of Address 
| sey: “Oh. the Memorial Church can do it when it Rev. A. E. Mosas, 2 Battery Close, Ai Liver- 
DOSES. ‘that’! This paraphrase of a classical allusion pool, 17. Aigburth Road, 
bers and f sat Manor Road what unimaginative ESSEX CHURCH, PALACE GARDENS TERRACE, W.8 
would call a “ ind -Buy Sale,” but Manor Road called it a 7 
Funds. s Chairman: Mrs. S. Martinean. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SILVER JUBILEE APPEAL 
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COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS FROM CHURCHES 


Are you holding a Carol Service this year? 


(Received to November 12) 
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MAS HYMNS AND CAROLS 


CHR 
contains the following :— 

; Now the 


— 


fills the heavens; Good Christi 


10/6 per 100; 5/6 for 50; 3/- for 25; postage extra. 
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list will be printed next week. 
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| our hymn sheet 
| Miccrington 5 Newington Green 
i Ainsworth ............ Stratford ......... 
morn: Wandsworth ...... 
in Maidstone ............. 
| sound viour Comes; anchester: 
their flocks abiding; Ye shepherd plains 
i neraid-ar sing; While 
q their flocks by aight; © lovely Ve .. 10 Monton ............... 
: To-day be joy in every heart; In the Ic eteet Sa Nantwich ............ 
little town of Bethlehem; Long, long ag ce Newchurch ......... 
A thousand years have come and g N 
on Christmas-day; Calm, on the I 
As I kept watch beside my sheep 
4 Lord of Heaven; Above 
is come! On Syrian Soil; O The 
Accommodation 4 rie 
fogs in “ Best Winter Climate” (town claim) should 
brochures. Used by Unitarians, 
guineas, up, 
gratuities, early tea; heated bedroom (central heating throughout). > 0 0 
bed. Meat or Vegetarian Diet. P/HoteL, Sea- Edinburgh ............ 
opposite covered walk. Near Sun-Lounge orchestra, also London oar 
Philharmonic. 
| ‘Srecia Orrer, Novemser! Of interest to those who must 
avoid mists. Twin-bedded top floor rooms, 
/ £3 13s. 6d. ; Singles £4 14s. 6d. including everything as ‘ingle 
MEMORIAL GIFTS : and Graig 
Agpresiates fer their Use and Hope Street .....0 3 3 Swansea: Pennard... 
4 London: 
Brixton 12 1 
Essex Church ... 146 18 1 
— 
Lewsham ...... 1 1 0 
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